The Challenge to Democracy
The Making of a Life in Common
The way in which people live in a modern city, there-
fore, has formed a new kind of community. The drains
and the water-supply, and the paved streets, and public
trams never existed before the late nineteenth century;
and these are only the outward and visible signs of a
certain kind of life in common. That life is almost
unconscious; for the conscious activities of most of
us are taken up with the conflict of rival efforts for
income or, perhaps occasionally, with "national"
issues. But if evidence of the meaning of "community"
is required, it is to be found under our noses in the
city streets and in the homes of the inhabitants of
the city. The history, therefore, of the growth of this
kind of life in common may be useful as a basis for
future policy, both because of the influences which
led to the making of drains and water-supply and
because of the effect these common services have had.
How, then, did water and drains come to be shared
among all the inhabitants of a city-area? Not by a
balance of conflicting interests, nor by the victory of
the victims of an earlier system over the beneficiaries,
but by the discovery of an entirely new source of
water-supply and a new method of drainage for
every one. The city-area of the 1830*8 was the result
of the crowding together of people who had lived in
villages, who had inherited, therefore, from countless
generations the habits and customs of villagers. Even
the small cities of the ancient and mediaeval worlds
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